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A  Wayfarer  from  Britain 


rilHAT  EVENING,  early  in  November,  as  the  car 
•*•  climbed  the  last  ridges  hiding  the  lake,  the  con- 
versation had  been  concerned  mainly  with  walking 
and  the  possibility  of  popularizing  an  apparently  obso- 
lete pastime  in  a  country  containing  so  many  auto- 
mobiles. 

"At  one  time,"I  remarked,  *'I  was  fond  of  saying 
that  walking  tours  were  impossible  in  the  United 
States  because  there  weren't,  in  any  universal  sense, 
roads  to  walk  on.  I  had  been  told  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  railroad  ties  were  the  only  means  of  footing 
it  to  the  next  town.  However,  that  doesn't  hold  good 
if  a  flivver  can  go  clear  across  to  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. And  these  Jersey  roads  we  have  come  over  are 
quite  all  right." 

Some  one  muttered  that  once  you  got  off  the  pike 
you  never  knew  what  sort  of  horrible  fate  was  in 
store  for  you. 

"True  anywhere."  I  argued.  "That's  one  of  the 
fine  reasons  for  quitting  the  pike.  You  cease  to  be 
merely  one  of  a  continuous  stream  of  automobiles 
all  trying  to  tear  past  each  other  and  dwelling  for- 
ever in  one  another's  dust/' 

"But  does  anybody  walk  nowadays?"  asked  an- 
other member  of  the  party  as  yet  unspoiled  by  foreign 
travel. 

"Indeed  they  do."  was  the  immediate  reply.  "With- 
out including  mountaineers,  who  are  votaries  of  a 
specialized  form  of  walking,  and  tramps,  who  are 
reputed  to  walk,  though  I  have  never  caught  them 
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at  it,  many  people  in  Europe  before  the  war  used  to 
walk  for  pleasure.  I  myself,"  I  added,  "have  walked 
much  in  Italy,  where  the  roads  are  magnificent.  I 
recall  one  twenty-mile  jaunt  along  the  Flaminian  Way, 
from  Ancona,  through  Falconara  to  Loreto,  where 
you  may  visit  the  most  wonderful  shrine  in  the  world. 
That's  another  thing  about  walking  in  Europe,  I  ad- 
mit." I  concluded,  "There  is  something  to  see  at  the 
end  of  your  journey." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  car  topped  the 
rise,  and  we  saw  the  Wayfarer,  while  beyond  him, 
with  its  islands  and  deeply  wooded  shores,  lay  Hop- 
atcong.  And  just  as  we  reached  him,  and  without 
any  ulterior  design  save  to  enjoy  the  view,  we  stopped 
the  car.  He  turned  and  examined  us. 

He  was  about  thirty,  I  should  say,  with  straight 
pleasant  features  and  short  brown  mustache.  He  had 
a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  he  wore  a  Harris  tweed 
norfolk  suit  with  knickerbockers,  heavy  cordovan 
shoes,  and  on  his  back  was  strapped  a  serviceable 
knapsack  of  water-proofed  webbing.  Rather  a  re- 
markable apparition  for  Jersey,  we  decided  mentally, 
but  gave  him  good  evening,  and,  after  a  gesture  of 
reticent  surprise,  very  common  among  his  country- 
men when  accosted,  he  returned  the  greeting  in  a 
pleasant  English  voice. 

''A  lift?"  he  repeated,  when  one  of  us  had  absently 
suggested  his  joining  us.  ''Well,  you  see,  I'm  on  a 
walking  tour,  and  lifts  are  not  allowed,  you  know. 
All  the  same,"  he  added,  taking  out  a  pipe,  "if  you 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  a  hotel,  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  leg  up.  These  roads  round  the  lake  are 
rather  confusing." 

And  eventually  he  joined  us.  We  were  bound, 
after  seeing  the  lake  at  the  eventide,  for  a  hotel  some 
miles  away,  and  as  we  whizzed  along  through  the 
dusk,  we  posted  him  upon  our  previous  conversation 
and  his  apposite  appearance  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
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"Yea,"  he  assented,  "I  noticed  my  appearance  ex- 
cited a  certain  amount  of  what  one  might  call  com- 
ment. It  struck  me  at  the  time,  for  in  England,  Scot- 
land or  Wales,  on  on  the  Continent,  a  tourist  with  a 
knapsack  is  quite  a  common  sight,  and  the  peasants 
regard  him  as  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  their  pros- 
perity." 

TOME  WORD  PEASANTS  struck  our  untravelled 
companion  in  a  humorous  way,  and  she  said  it  did 
not  fit,  somehow,  the  people  of  the  New  Jersey  coun- 
tryside. No  indeed,  we  muttered,  and  the  Wayfarer 
laughed. 

"All  the  same,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  the  peasants 
are  there.  Up  these  little  roads,  you  know,"  and  he 
waved  his  hand  vaguely,  "hiding  away  behind  willows 
and  hickory  copses.  Which  reminds  me,"  he  went 
on,  "that  today  I  had  a  curious  adventure.  Most  curi- 
ous. I  am  sorry  it  happened,  because  I  am  going  back 
to  Europe,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  in  my  memory. 
1  was  passing  across  a  field  with  a  fairly  worn  foot 
path  and  was  just  about  to  emerge  upon  the  road, 
when  a  man  who  was  sorting  an  immense  heap  of 
rotten  tomatoes  stood  up  and  walked  up  the  path.  1 
was  just  asking  him  if  the  road  led  straight  through 
to  Morristown  when  he  blocked  the  path.  Keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  he  told  me  I  could  not  pass. 

"  'But  why?'  I  asked,  looking  round. 

*'  'This  here  is  my  land,'  he  told  me,  still  without 
looking  at  me.  This  is  my  house.  I  own  it,  and  I 
tell  you  you  shan't  pass.  Do  you  hear  me,  you  shan't 
pass!'  And  his  voice  rose. 

"  'Well,'  1  said,  'I  believe  you,  of  course,  but  will 
you  say  why  you  are  so  particular  about  the  last  ten 
yards  of  your  land?' 

"  'No  business  of  yours,*  he  snarled.  'You  shan't 
pass.  No  Englishman  will  ever  go  over  my  land.' 
And  he  stood  there,  eyes  cast  down  and  fists  doubled 
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up.  Well,  I  walked  back  and  took  a  long  detour. 
But  it  struck  me  as  a  most  singular  incident — for 
America." 

We  agreed  that  it  was,  but  pointed  out  that  the  man 
was  probably  a  peasant  from  Central  Europe,  who 
was  too  illiterate  to  realize  that  the  world  had  been 
made  safe  for  democracy.  We  changed  the  subject 
by  referring  to  his  departure. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  back  to  Europe,"  he  said.  "And 
I  have  had  a  very  interesting  tour.  Business  and 
pleasure,  you  know.  I  had  to  look  over  some  proper- 
ties in  Texas  for  my  clients  on  the  other  side,  and 
when  that  was  done  I  did  a  little  walking.  I  came 
over  from  Hackensack  today  and  I  thought  of  explor- 
ing this  lake  district  before  returning  to  New  York." 

"Have   you   walked   much   in   England?"    we   asked. 

f^TNDEED,   yes,"   he  answered.      "Once,  a  few  years 

•••  ago,  when  I  was  leaving  England,  I  walked  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country.  It  was  a  whim  of  mine 
to  see  England  before  I  left  it.  I  have  walked  a  good 
deal,"  he  mused.  "From  Stuttgart  to  Dusseldorf, 
from  Rouen  to  Caen,  from  Marseilles  to  Aries,  from 
Genoa  to  Ventimiglia,  and  from  Aguilas  to  Carta- 
gena. But  my  walk  from  the  Lowlands  diagonally 
across  England  to  East  Anglia  was  the  longest  I  have 
done.  Four  hundred  miles. 

We  said  we  would  like  to  hear  about  it,  but  the 
hotel  was  reached  just  then  and  he  promised  to  take 
supper  with  us. 

"What  a  nice  man!"  was  the  lady's  remark  as  she 
laid  her  hat  on  the  bed. 

"England  is  full  of  him,"  I  informed  her. 

"He  ought  to  write  a  book,"  she  observed  sagely. 

"No  doubt  he  has  already  done  so,"  I  reminded 
her.  "They  all  do  it.  And  he  seems  to  belong  to  the 
better  class  of  literary  characters.  We  shall  se«." 
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We  did.  He  ran  true  to  form,  except  that  he 
managed  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
actually  written  a  book.  During  supper  he  never 
mentioned  his  famous  walk,  but  dilated  upon  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  coordinating  American  literature. 

"You  suffer,  if  I  may  suggest  it,"  he  observed,  "all 
the  drawbacks  of  decentralization  without  enjoying 
any  of  its  benefits.  A  masterpiece  may  appear  sud- 
denly in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  or  Boston,  but  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  buy  it  anywhere  save  in  a  few  stores  in  the 
large  cities.  I  must  say,"  he  remarked,  "I  am  puzzled 
by  the  distributing  system.  In  any  main  street  of 
these  towns  and  villages  one  finds  half  a  dozen  bright 
signs  with  the  word  'Drugs'  very  plain,  and  in  those 
stores  one  finds  books  for  sale.  Why  drugs?  Are 
books  supposed  to  be  a  drug?" 

"On  the  market  they  are,  very  often,"  I  assured 
him.  "But  haven't  we  heard  of  a  chap  named  Boot  in 
England,  with  a  chain  of  drug  stores  and  circulating 
libraries  combined?" 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  said  the  Wayfarer,  "but  my  point 
is  that  Boot  and  his  chain,  as  you  call  it,  of  stores  has 
not  done  away  with  the  bookstore  itself.  His  chain 
has  not  fettered  the  life  of  country  towns  to  that  ex- 
tent." 

"You  noticed  these  things  on  your  walk,  no  doubt," 
we  hinted,  to  remind  him. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  advantage  of  walking,"  he  replied 
in  a  general  way.  "You  can  see  things  as  you  go 
along.  In  a  car  you  cannot  help  speeding  as  fast  as 
you  conveniently  can  to  reach  your  destination.  I 
often  notice  in  your  periodicals,"  he  remarked,  "pic- 
tures of  automobiles  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  on  a  mountain  side, 
and  the  occupants  are  seated  in  silence  enjoying  the 
view.  Now  if  you  don't  mind  a  stranger  making  an 
observation,  that  is  just  what  people  in  high-powered 
cars  don't  do." 
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T  WE  DID>    interp°lated  the  lady-    He  bent 

forward      with      a      charming      and      deferential 
gesture. 

"You  did,  but  I  would  not  call  your  car  high- 
powered,"  he  protested.  "You  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  I  am  referring  to  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  you 
remind  me  of  some  of  the  people  I  met  on  my  tramp 
through  England." 

"That's  very  nice  of  you,"  I  said.  "Just  what  were 
they,  in  a  word?" 

"You  call  them  'real  people,'  I  believe,"  he 
answered.  "It  is  an  excellent  phrase.  They  could  not 
realize  that  a  man  on  a  walking  tour  is  not  in  need 
of  vehicular  conveyance.  They  seemed  to  think  the 
best  thing  about  walking  is  giving  it  up  and  having  a 
ride.  I  could  have  ridden  free  from  Carlisle  to  Nor- 
wich if  I  had  wished." 

"Did  your  route  take  you  to  the  famous  shrines 
of  literature?"  I  inquired.  He  shook  his  head. 

"I  made  a  special  point  of  avoiding  them,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  am  a  devotee  of  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey, 
and  I  passed  within  a  mile  of  Ambleside  and  Grass- 
mere.  I  admire  John  Gait  immensely,  yet  I  forgot 
all  about  him  until  I  was  beyond  the  burgh  where 
his  immortal  cleric  dwelt  for  so  long.  Burns  is  for 
me  equal  in  importance  with  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shel- 
ley, yet  I  was  far  south  of  Ayr  before  I  realized  what 
I  had  done.  Even  when  I  reached  the  West  Riding 
1  never  thought  of  Sidney  Smith  or  even  of  the 
Brontes.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  was  very  present 
in  my  mind  at  the  time,"  he  continued,  lifting  his 
glass  as  the  tablecloth  was  withdrawn,  "and  that  was 
the  identity  of  the  writer  with  the  soil." 

"As   how?"    I   inquired   doubtfully. 

"Well,  like  this,"  he  said.  "I  am  speaking  now, 
for  convenience,  of  the  moderns.  One  might  argue 
to  and  fro  over  periods  forever.  We  hear  the  mod- 
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erns  and  we  know  the  generation  and  environment  in 
which  they  were  raised.  And  I  say  I  noticed  a 
marked  identity  of  the  author  with  the  soil.  Take 
Gilbert  Cannan.  Even  when  he  writes  of  the  London 
theatrical  world,  his  style  is  still  just  as  bleak  and 
dour  as  the  prospect  between  Kilwinning  and  Salt- 
coats.  The  coldest  style  in  the  world.  Barrie  is  a 
provincial  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  dry,  secular 
jokesmith.  Hardy  and  his  follower,  Algernon  Gis- 
sing,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
warm,  moist  homeliness  of  the  west  country,  yet 
without  losing  the  extraordinary  quality  of  forebod- 
ing sadness.  As  for  Meredith,  he  had  a  very  difficult 
task  to  keep  the  Surrey  yokel  from  overwhelming  his 
style.  By  a  desperate  struggle  he  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing unnatural.  His  poems  are  pure  Surrey — bright, 
beautiful,  sunny,  and  suburban." 

"Dear  me,"  I  said.  ''And  what  would  you  call  J. 
D.  Beresford,  for  example?" 

''I  should  call  him  Upper  Tooting,"  he  said.  "Even 
in  those  remarkable  short  stories  of  his,  extraordinary 
'tours  de  force*  as  they  are,  he  remains  in  essentials 
an  authentic  native  of  the  respectable  well-to-do  resi- 
dential districts.'* 

"And  Conrad?"  I  demanded,  feeling  that  the  Way- 
farer's theory  was  about  to  crumble  and  fall. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  imperti- 
nent, for  I  have  seen  how  much  you  reverence  him  in 
this  country,  but  Conrad  strikes  me  as  never  having 
left  the  quarter  deck,  or  the  poop,  or  whatever  they 
call  the  captain's  part  of  the  ship.  If  you  have  trav- 
elled by  sea  at  all  you  will  have  become  familiar  with 
that  bland  superiority  with  which  a  shipmaster 
regards  the  universe.  Margaret  Fuller,  as  John  Bur- 
roughs might  remind  you,  'accepted  the  universe." 
The  skipper  of  a  ship  goes  further  than  this.  He 
permits  the  universe  to  exist.  Now,  Conrad'*  attitude 
toward*  humanity  is  precisely  this  bland  and  superior 
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magnanimity  raised  to  the  "nth"  degree  of  literary 
power.  He  tolerates  the  universe.  In  a  fit  of  mag- 
nanimous irony  he  decided  it  was  not  worth  kicking 
out  of  the  way,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  dark  pleasure 
in  the  tragedy  played  by  Fate  and  Folly.  No,  I  grant 
you  he  has  nothing  of  the  soil  of  England  in  his  style, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  austere  remoteness 
which  envelops  monarchs,  financiers,  and  shipmas- 
ters. It  is  a  great  gift,"  the  Wayfarer  concluded, 
"imposing  one's  personality  on  the  world." 

"TTOWEVER,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  cigarette  smoke  ascended  and 
enfolded  the  canary-colored  lamp  shades,  ''I  found 
plenty  of  cases  of  actual  identity  with  the  soil  as  I 
trudged  southward.  Perhaps  you  know  the  work  of 
Oliver  Onions?  You  should.  I  mean  his  early  work. 
There  is  one,  well,  say  three,  early  books  that  are 
veritable  symbols  of  his  native  earth.  You  can  try 
'Tales  of  a  Far  Riding*  and  find  out  what  I  mean." 

"Any    one    else?"    I    demanded. 

"Right  down  country,"  he  returned  at  once,  "and 
right  across  Europe  for  that  matter.  But  always  it 
is  most  noticeable  where  the  stocks  have  remained 
strongly  individualized — Normandy  for  instance.  De 
Goncourt  said  in  his  "Journal"  that  Maupassant  was 
'a  very  Norman  Norman,"  but  I  think  that  would 
apply  even  more  to  Flaubert  as  a  writer.  In  'Sa- 
lammbo*  there  is  a  strange,  incredible  Normandy  with 
armored  elephants  and  crucified  lions  and  barbarian 
conquerors,  but  it  is  still  Normandy  for  Flaubert,  as 
was  Sicily  for  Roger  Guiscard." 

"And  where  do  you  come  in?"   I  asked. 

''Oh,  in  that  sense,  nowhere,"  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  emptying  his  glass.  "You  must  remember  the 
others — Speke,  Burton,  Trelawney,  Kinglake.  They 
are  of  another  breed.  They  were  on  the  move.  They 
had  extraordinary  gifts,  but  their  quality  was  racial. 
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not  local.  I  am  like  them  only  in  the  sense  that  I  am 
always  moving  on.  You  remain  here,  of  course? 
Citizens  and  all  that?  Well,  no  doubt  in  time  you  will 
acquire  fresh  racial  characteristics.  The  pity  is  that 
one  cannot  remain  English  while  becoming  Ameri- 
can, and  so  achieve  a  double  view  of  life.  That,  of 
course,  is  impossible.  As  one  set  of  ideas  grow  the 
others  fade.  I  am  moving  on.  As  I  told  you,  I  go 
back  to  Europe  shortly.  There  is  an  impression 
here,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  putting  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  "that  Europe  is  an  impossible  place  of 
residence  just  now.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  Europe  still  remains  the  headquarters 
of  the  world's  civilization  and  is  a  most  agreeable 
locality.  Factories  are  working,  farms  are  being  cul- 
tivated, and  books  and  pictures  are  being  produced 
with  tremendous  energy.  Do  not  be  misled,  I  warn 
you.  I  shall  certainly  report  that  America  is  a 
healthy  going  concern.  Do  not  be  misled  about 
Europe.  There  will  be  no  need  to  sigh  for  competi- 
tion. You  will  get  all  you  want  of  that.  Oh,  yes, 
Europe  is  all  right. 

But  he  was   careful  to   refrain  from   mentioning  his 
destination. 
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A  Criticism  of  Criticisms* 

is  a  useful  and  instructive  custom,  when  debating 
the  value  of  ancient  authors  with  the  enthusiastic 
and  forceful  votaries  of  the  new  schools  of  art,  to  shift 
ground  slightly  and  suggest  that  the  views  of  the 
ancients  themselves  concerning  modern  fiction,  for 
instance,  might  be  illuminating.  The  young  man 
fresh  from  college  who  wishes  to  know  what  there  is 
to  all  those  old  ginks,  anyway,  may  be  induced  to 
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read  a  few  of  the  ginks  and  find  out.  The  red-blooded 
editor  of  Western  stories  may  be  either  led  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness  or  segregated  in  the  cinema 
world,  that  hospital  for  literary  defectives.  And 
before  the  argument  becomes  noisy  and  merely  a 
disputing  about  words,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  value, 
but  of  valuations,  or  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  describ- 
ing it— criticism. 

And  criticism  for  various  reasons  is  now  in  a  bad 
way.  It  may  be  due  to  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  that  lying  i_atin  tag,  *'de  gustibus  non  disputand- 
um,"  a  tag  invariably  quoted  by  the  ignorant  and 
snobbish  folk  who  would  not  know  an  ablative  abso- 
lute if  they  fell  over  it.  It  may  be  due  to  our  modern 
craze  for  swift  results,  quantity  production,  and  a 
corresponding  reluctance  to  have  our  botched  and 
hasty  performances  compared  with  the  indestructible 
products  of  a  more  leisurely  age.  It  may  be  due  to 
Disraeli's  bitter  witticism  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  literature  and  art.  Or  to  the  degen- 
eration of  scholars  into  mandarins  and  pundits.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  literary 
criticism  is  nowadays  in  the  hands  of  a  motley  crew 
of  adventurers.  One  has,  for  example,  a  shocking 
verification  of  this  in  the  present  writer,  a  sea-going 
engineer,  arrogating  to  himself  at  fitful  intervals  the 
musty  mantle  of  Aristarchus.  The  result,  as  Sydney 
Smith  or  Douglas  Jerrold  said  of  the  visitor's  baby, 
is  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

There  is,  of  course  (joking  laid  aside  for  a  while), 
a  tendency  to  say  of  criticism,  as  of  translation,  that 
a  man  capable  of  creative  work  on  his  own  account 
will  not  be  content  to  review  or  translate  the  works 
of  others,  'which  is  to  say  that  a  man  of  original  mind 
no  longer  permits  his  soul  to  adventure  among  the 
masterpieces  and  has,  therefore,  no  spiritual  standard 
by  which  he  can  measure  himself  and  his  contem- 
poraries. This,  with  all  respect  to  the  adducers  of 
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it,  is  flatulent  nonsense.  Criticism  should  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  all  normally  constituted  beings,  whereas  trans- 
lation is  a  toil  requiring  a  fine  equipment,  unflagging 
energy,  and  a  very  rare  temperament.  The  letters 
of  every  author  of  present  and  future  importance  will 
be  bristling  with  brilliant  and  malicious  criticism. 
The  difficulty  is  to  induce  them  to  release  these  fas- 
cinating pages,  and  so  criticism,  as  has  been  said,  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  odd-job  men,  and  pom- 
pous professors  of  literature,  whose  books  prove  with 
depressing  conclusiveness  that  they  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it  in  the  living  state.  They  are  like 
the  schoolmaster's  daughter  in  "Dombey  and  Son," 
who  had  really  no  use  for  living  languages.  But  when 
they  were  dead — and  buried — then  Miss  Blimber  dug 
them  up. 

For  instance,  why  has  no  authentic  critic  the  cour- 
age and  the  wit  to  point  out  that  the  very  remarkable 
wave  of  creative  prose  fiction  in  England,  which  for 
twenty  years  has  overtopped  the  inspiration  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe  and  led  us  to  imagine  that 
novel-writing  was  not  only  the  national  art,  but  the 
national  vice  of  the  English,  has  died  down  for  a 
time?  A  casual  sea-faring  sort  of  person  would 
imagine  that  the  genuine  votaries  of  criticism  would 
be  on  the  watch  for  just  such  a  dying  down  of  a  liter- 
ary gusher,  and  would  be  already  prospecting  for 
a  fresh  well,  instead  of  trying  to  sell  us  literary  gold 
bricks  wrapped  up  in  free-verse.  Or,  to  take  another 
example,  why  has  no  professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  United  States  observed  the  pathetic  eagerness 
of  American  magazine  editors  for  sea-stories  and 
compared  it  with  the  persistent  refusal  of  native 
Americans  to  adopt  a  sea-faring  career?  The  pres- 
ent writer,  by  the  way,  has  more  than  once  dreamed 
of  a  novel  piece  of  legislation,  which  would  compel 
every  magazine  writer  to  go  to  sea  himself  and  see 
how  he  liked  it.  This  would  not  only  provide  the 
merchant  marine  with  a  much-needed  supply  of  native 
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labor,  but  would  prevent  the  future  editors  from  ac- 
cepting the  astounding  narratives  which  go  in  under 
the  apt  name  of  "sea-stuff."  This,  however,  is  a 
digression  into  criticism  and  therefore  premature. 

It  is  too  frequently  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a  criti- 
cal taste  is  not  achieved  by  the  industrious  study  of 
literary  textbooks  or  sedulous  attendance  at  college 
courses.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  so  obvious  that 
one  feels  apologetic  in  setting  it  down.  Criticism,  to 
be  worth  anything  at  all,  should  consist  rather  in  a 
stimulated  intellectual  condition  than  in  a  torpid  and 
static  erudition.  It  should  be  the  illumination  result- 
ing from  the  collision  of  minds  in  conversation.  The 
best  criticism  is  always  lost.  Some  of  the  finest  judg- 
ments upon  books  and  men  known  to  the  present 
writer  were  passed  back  and  forth  over  the  sawdust- 
covered  floor  of  a  tavern  in  Islington,  hard  by  Cole- 
brook  Row,  where  Charles  Lamb  lived  in  drab  seclu- 
sion. 

The  next  best  thing,  no  doubt,  is  the  literary 
taster,  co-ordinator,  and  enthusiast,  a  man  with  a 
"flair"  for  talent,  and  possessing  within  himself  a 
species  of  detector,  an  interior  organ  informed  with 
oscillating  points  of  intelligence,  which  give  him 
(what  appears  to  us)  an  uncanny  insight  into  meth- 
ods and  temperaments  diverging  widely  from  his  own. 
Such  a  man  was  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  analyzed  in  the  present  volume  *  with  for- 
midable completeness.  It  is  first  and  foremost  a 
book  for  the  specialist,  but  the  general  reader  afflicted 
with  a  feeling  for  outline  and  form  in  literature  will 
find  much  to  satisfy  his  soul's  longings.  Sainte-Beuve 
contrived  to  be  human  as  well  as  scholarly,  and  the 
present  writer  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  newspaper-man  all  his  life.  He  never  loses  grip  of 
that  important  feature  of  all  literature,  the  human 
interest.  There  is  a  writer  of  dime-novels  in  Lon- 
don who  is  fond  of  claiming  his  department  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  authentic  literature.  Homer,  Dante. 
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and  Shakespeare,  he  asserts,  wrote  penny-dreadfuls 
and  adventure  stories.  And  in  the  same  spirit,  criti- 
cism may  be  called  the  co-ordinated  scandal-monger- 
ing  of  art.  There  is  one  comfort  for  the  nervous 
aspirant — the  material  will  never  give  out.  The  pub- 
lished critique  will  always  remain  a  pale  phantom 
of  the  gorgeous  colloquial  riot  over  the  tavern  table. 
For  by  the  time  a  man  is  forty  (an  excellent  age  for 
critics)  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  has  already 
outrun  the  possibilities  of  printed  literature. 

*"Saint-Beuve's    Critical     Theory     and     Practice"     by 
Lander  MacClintock,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


CAN  POETRY  BE  TAUGHT? 


1HAVE  read  this  book  *  through  three  time,  with 
keen  pleasure,  but  each  time  with  a  different  qual- 
ity of  pleasure  uppermost.  During  the  first  reading, 
carried  out  while  crossing  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the 
emotion  evoked  was  simply  a  sort  of  bland  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  a  college  professor  talking  sense.  The 
second  reading,  consummated  during  interminable 
strap-hanging  subway  rides  to  and  from  the  docks, 
discovered  the  college  professor  to  be  dispensing 
something  a  little  rarer  than  sense,  and  warned  the 
reader  to  be  on  his  guard  in  future  against  the  quiet 
excellence  of  the  style.  The  third  reading,  though 
the  most  recent,  is  the  least  easy  to  indicate,  since  the 
book  has  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  and  has  become  a 
habit. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  peaceful  penetration  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  the  present  writer  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  teaching  poetry.  Indeed,  com- 
ing from  England,  a  country  where  poetry  has  been 
practiced,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  good  many  years, 
the  very  notion  of  teaching  poetry  appears  to  him  in 
the  highest  degree  peculiar.  In  England  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  poetry  is  simply  good-humored 
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intolerance.  It  is  a  useful  sneer  to  sling  at  the  sissy. 
Every  genuine  Englishman  shrinks  from  being  called  a 
poet,  for  the  word  cuts  like  a  lash.  This  may  seem 
a  boorish  and  stupid  way  of  treating  the  matter.  In 
reality  it  is  a  very  safe  and  good  way  of  keeping  poets 
in  their  place.  It  is  the  sound  instinct  of  the  race  at 
work.  You  are  a  poet  are  you,  hey?  Well,  you've 
got  to  fight  me  and  make  me  believe  it,  that's  all.  It 
is  a  comical  fact  that,  in  England,  even  with  such 
well-known  examples  as  Kipling,  Hardy,  Belloc,  and 
Maseneld,  homely  bourgeois  figures  moving  about  the 
country,  the  word  poet  still  calls  up  in  the  average 
Englishman's  mind  a  figure  with  long  hair,  a  flowing 
tie,  and  a  velvet  coat.  But  joking  apart,  there  is 
something  very  antiseptic,  so  to  speak,  in  this  sour 
resistance  to  accepting  poetry  as  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  a  man's  value  in  the  world.  It  guarantees  that 
if  a  man  achieve  success  in  poetry  he  shall  have 
earned  it.  But  even  then  he  must  not  drag  his  poetry 
into  conversation.  That  is  bad  form. 

Professor  Erskine,  however,  sometimes  uses  the 
word  poetry  in  a  larger  sense,  the  sense  in  which  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  used  it. 
For  them,  and  sometimes  for  him,  it  means  works  of 
the  imagination.  In  this  sense  men  like  Conrad  and 
Wells  are  great  poets.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
Englishman  is  ashamed  of  being  called  a  novelist. 
Here  again  the  racial  instinct,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  is  entirely  right.  The  novel  is  the 
contemporary  epic,  tragedy,  and  history.  It  is  the 
standard  of  exchange  between  the  literatures  of  mod- 
ern peoples. 

But  having  conceded  so  much,  it  is  proper  to  exam- 
ine the  meaning  more  commonly  attached  to  the  word 
"poetry" — verse,  more  or  less  free,  rhymed  and 
blank,  the  sonnet,  lyric,  and  so  forth.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  mistake  to  bother  much  about  definitions  based 
on  form,  or  upon  intellectual  content,  for  they  will 
inevitably  fail  us  at  the  critical  moment,  which  is  the 
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moment  when  a  new  form,  or  possibly  an  advance 
beyond  form,  appears  to  be  criticised.  At  the  risk 
of  angering  the  imagists  and  writers  of  free  verse 
generally,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  body 
of  poetry  is  an  astral  body.  It  is  that  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  prose.  It  is  literature  in  gaseous 
form.  It  is  lighter  than  the  air  we  breathe,  and  in 
favorable  moments  will  lift  us  to  heights  otherwise 
beyond  our  reach. 

It  is  that  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  prose.  The 
reader,  if  he  ponders  upon  this  definition  for  a  mo- 
ment, will  see  that  not  only  is  it  entirely  adequate,  but 
it  provides  a  singularly  easy  method  of  testing  a  poet's 
credentials.  To  resort  once  more  to  scientific  anal- 
ogy, it  enables  us  to  isolate  our  genuine  poetry  by 
destructive  distillation.  And  even  if  a_  laboratory  test 
demonstrates  traces  of  poetry  in  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, we  are  not  justified  in  calling  the  author  a 
poet  or  his  work  poetry. 

For  it  is  high  time  that  a  stand  be  taken  upon  this 
question  of  free  verse,  and  the  countless  plagiarists  of 
Whitman,     Blake,     and    Martin    Tupper    informed    of 
their  true  position.      It  is  not  denied  that  these  modern 
poets  frequently  have  vision  and  poetical  ideas.      The 
case  against  them  is  that  they  are  either  too  lazy  or 
too  poorly  equipped  to  compass  the  technique  of  their 
msiness.      The   argument   that  a  writer   of  free  verse 
ould    write    like    Keats    or    Shelley    or    Swinburne    or 
tossetti  if  he  liked  will  not  hold  water  for  a  moment, 
.et    him    try.       All    the    poets    just    named    have   been 
accused   at   some   time   or   other   of   effeminacy.      The 
present  writer  contends  that  the  mere  technical  labor 
involved  in  producing  their  masterpieces  entitles  them 
to    be    considered    models    of    masculine    vigor.       The 
same  criticism  applies  to  men  like  Francis  Thompson 
and   Robert   Bridges.      The    question    of   poetical   con- 
tent has  obscured  for   us  recently  the  equally  impor- 
tant question  of  technique.     There  may  be  some  infat- 
uated enough   to  believe   that  the  potential  author  of 
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a  "Hound  of  Heaven"  or  an  "Epipsychidion"  or  an 
"Ode  to  a  Skylark"  would  turn  away  from  such 
stuff  and  persist  in  creating  a  "form"  which  has 
neither  outline  or  design.  I  am  not  so  credulous.  I 
have  an  obstinate  conviction  that  poetry,  like  all  the 
other  arts,  has  an  architectonic.  1  decline  to  admit 
for  a  single  moment  that  the  principles  of  design 
can  be  abolished  simply  because  men  and  women  are 
too  indolent  to  master  them.  I  fail  to  see  that  they 
have  been  exhausted  any  more  than  the  principles  of 
conduct.  The  craze  for  writing  '"poems"  which  aim 
at  the  technical  perfection  of  the  honking  of  an  auto- 
mobile-horn and  the  poetical  sequence  of  an  inter- 
rupted telephone  conversation  will  pass.  I  believe 
it  will  pass  all  the  more  quickly  if  it  is  understood 
that  poetry  cannot  be  taught. 

Indeed,  on  reading  through  once  more  what  Pro- 
fessor Erskine  has  to  say  upon  "the  teaching  of 
poetry,"  it  is  necessary  to  absolve  him  from  any  such 
assumption.  He  says: 

"These  ministrations,  we  come  to  fear,  are  like 
other  services  of  the  spirit,  too  personal,  too  much 
indebted  to  the  place  and  the  hour,  for  any  one  to 
make  them  his  profession.  We  may  in  a  sense  teach 
literature,  but  not  poetry,  we  fear.  We  may  lecture 
on  the  contributing  circumstances  of  literary  produc- 
tion, on  the  language,  on  the  lives  of  the  authors;  but 
for  poetry,  we  fear,  for  the  spark  from  heaven,  the 
student,  like  the  scholar  gypsy,  must  wait,  and  we 
half  believe  with  the  scholar  gypsy,  that  he  had  bet- 
ter wait  outside  our  class." 

This  is  indeed  true,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
spect a  professor  of  literature  for  recognizing  the 
limits  of  his  activities.  For  one  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing features  of  essays  and  lectures  upon  poetry  is  the 
unfamiliarity  displayed  concerning  the  actual  genesis 
of  a  poem.  A  poem  is  generally  written  in  a  frag- 
mentary fashion.  The  present  writer,  some  two  years 
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ago,  oppressed  with  certain  difficulties  in  making  his 
novel  proceed  with  anything  like  ease,  was  taking  a 
walk  through  the  churchyard  where  his  father  lay 
buried.  It  was  a  gray  day,  turning  to  rain,  and  across 
a  deserted  and  moss-grown  pathway  a  dead  tree  had 
fallen.  The  line,  apposite  to  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  mood,  which  was  one  of  depression,  came  com- 
plete: ''The  old  trees  are  falling,  one  by  one,"  and 
was  ticketed,  so  to  say,  in  the  author's  mind  as  though 
filed  for  reference. 

And  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  months  that  was  the 
only  sign  of  any  poem.  The  writer  had  by  that  time 
gone  overland  to  Malta,  occasionally  humming  the 
line,  testing  its  cadence  and  investigating  its  possible 
combinations  and  resources.  Suddenly,  one  morning, 
as  the  dawn  rose  over  the  sea  and  touched  the 
honey-colored  ramparts  of  Valetta  with  a  magic  glow, 
the  key-line  of  the  poem  was  conceived.  Conception 
is  a  word  hardly  adequate  to  convey  the  almost 
physical  illumination,  as  though  a  light  had  manifested 
itself  behind  a  curtain,  which  accompanied  the  dis- 
covery. 

"I  waste  my  years  sailing  along  the  sea." 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that  once  this 
key-line  was  achieved  the  poem  itself  took  on  a  cloudy 
yet  comprehensible  form.  It  was  possible  to  see  that 
it  would  be  in  quatrains,  with  alternate  rhymed 
endings.  And  a  dozen  hitherto  fugitive  and  discon- 
nected images  fell  into  place.  And  almost  immedi- 
ately came : 

"Beneath  the  churchyard  firs  I  stand  alone. 

"Dearly  Beloved" — my  father's  name  is  dim. 
The  sides  are  burst,  green  stains  run  down  the  stone, 
"For  those  in  peril" — that  was  carved  for  him. 

And  here  the  writer  sat  up  in  his  bunk  and  found  to 
his  dismay  that  in  his  excitement  he  had  temporarily 
forgotten  his  key-line.  This  would  never  do.  He 
reached  out  for  pen  and  paper  to  see  how  the  words 
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looked  when  set  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  writing 
the  solution  came  with  satisfying  completeness.  It 
was  a  species  of  dirge,  so  it  must  be  equipped  with  a 
refrain,  or  key-line,  in  addition  to  each  complete 
image.  So  it  came: 

0  stanch  old  heart!  who  toiled  so  long  for  me, 

1  waste   my  years  sailing  along  the  sea. 

This  completed  the  stanza,  and  any  poet  with  a 
reasonable  equipment  of  images  and  ideas  drawn  from 
experience  will  understand  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  all  that  the  writer  had  to  do  was  to  work  back- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  metaphor 
of  the  falling  trees  was  taken  up,  and  the  next  verse 
came  as  the  sun  rose  red  over  the  castle  of  Sant* 
Angelo  and  the  cathedral  bells  boomed  across  the 
still  harbor: 

The  old  trees  are  falling  one  by  one: 

The  sexton,  with  his  choleric  blue  eye 
And  bushy  beard — how  his  girls  used  to  run 
From  me  in  the  woods,  pretending  to  be  shy! 

They  are  married  now  and  have  forgotten  me. 
I  waste  my  years  sailing  along  the  sea. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  infringe  copyrights  by  quoting 
the  whole  of  this  piece.  The  writer's  object  is 
achieved  if  he  has  given  an  essay  on  poetry  some- 
thing of  a  human  touch  which  the  young  person  can 
contemplate  without  becoming  terrified.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  learning  to  write  is  easy.  It  is  not:  it 
is  a  hard  road.  It  is  also  a  lonely  road,  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  images  and  technique  takes  place  for 
the  most  part  in  solitude.  And  though  the  exponents 
of  "vers  libre"  may  not  admit  it,  there  is  something 
very  seductive  about  the  completion  of  a  design  and 
the  effective  mastery  of  metrical  difficulties.  No 
temporary  exploitation  of  looseness  and  disorder  can 
compensate  us  for  the  lack  of  technique.  They  may 
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not  admit   it,   but  it   is  the  present  writer's  conviction 
that  in  their  hearts  they  know  it  to  be  true. 

*"The   Kinds  of  Poetry"  by  John  Erskine.    Duffield 
and  Co. 


SYNCOPATING  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEARCHED  long  for  the  word.  How  to  describe 
^  one's  life  without  dragging  in  irrelevancies.  Syn- 
copated. Ordered  here  and  there.  Moving.  No 
rest.  A  fabled  flicker-show  with  murmur  of  mech- 
anism as  an  undertone  and  accompaniment.  Ordered 
away — to  Philadelphia.  Strap-hanging  and  studying 
timetables  simultaneously.  Sudden  thought — car  bat- 
tery needs  recharging.  Thought  unfolds  without 
pause.  Use  car  to  get  baggage  to  terminal.  Excel- 
lent. Thought  goes  on  relentlessly.  Use  car  for 
journey.  What  is  life  without  adventure?  No  more 
than  a  dead  battery — a  malorodous  inconvenience. 

Fresh  battery  installed — $  1  0  deposit — engine  hum- 
ming amiably  and  ahead  the  asphalted  felicity  of 

Riverside   Drive mist  pearling  the  fleet   in  the    river. 

Set  meter  at  zero  for  the  trip.  Uptown  farewell!  We 
syncopate. 

Observe  here  that  Manhattan  is  aptly  described  as 
an  impregnable  city.  Difficult  also  to  get  out  of. 
Seven  miles  on  meter  and  stalled  in  a  welter  of  wagons 
at  Desbrosses.  Mounted  policeman  stares  at  car  as 
though  he  doubted  its  existence.  Mob  moves  up 
two  yards  nearer  ferry.  Policeman  examines  car 
afresh,  as  though  recalling  description  of  stolen  ma- 
chine. Sea-going  dunnage  in  back  seat  looks  sus- 
piciously like  the  loot  of  a  getaway.  Policeman** 
horse  turns  his  head  our  way  as  though  thinking  same 
thing.  Probably  thinking  of  nosebag,  however.  We 
move,  with  a  roar  and  a  jerk.  Pay  ferry  toll.  No 
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pursuit.  Safe.  Meditate  during  voyage  upon  muta- 
bility of  existence.  Bromidic  syncope. 

Jersey   City  and  Venice. 

Struggle  to  escape  from  shadow  of  enormous  truck. 
Sound  horn.  Truck  oblivious.  Efforts  quashed  by 
patrician  cars  gliding  ahead.  Finally  get  out  into 
Jersey  City  with  a  gambolling  motion  induced  by 
granite  setts  of  roadway.  Recall  story  of  pavement 
of  Saint  Mark's,  Venice,  laid  in  undulations  symbolical 
of  sea.  Assuming  symbolism  in  bosoms  of  Jersey 
City  Fathers — No!  Quite  untenable 

Bumpity  bump!  If  so,  however,  if  so,  streets  must 
symbolize  cross  between  hurricane  and  Tidal  Bore 
on  Hoang  Ho.  Bump! 

Upper  sections  of  city  better.  Swirling  through 
park  bound  Newarkwards,  meter  showing  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  policemen  call  halt.  Cold  chills  on 
spines.  False  alarm.  Policemen  proffer  tickets — 10 
cents  each — carrying  votes  for  Most  Popular  Cop  in 
Town,  St.  Jude's  Church  Social.  Prize,  chrysele- 
phantine night-stick.  Buy  and  shoot  ahead — thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Police  all  straining  muscles  to  appear 
popular. 

Newark.  Market  and  Broad  congested,  rendering 
detour  advisable.  Suddenly  emerge  upon  broad  ways 
intersecting  greens  and  shadowed  by  chestnuts.  De- 
cide Newark  is  beautiful  town,  much  belied  by  squalor 
and  noise  of  Market  and  Broad.  Very  unpleasant 
features  in  many  towns — Market  and  Broad.  Take 
road  to  Elizabeth.  Sun  setting  in  orange  glow — over 
Oranges.  Distance  to  Philly,  say,  ninety  miles. 
Allons! 

Elizabeth,  main  street,  cheerful  with  lights  in  the 
autumn  dusk,  suddenly  suggests  food.  We  eat,  mar- 
velling at  the  excessive  standardization  of  American 
food.  Nothing  local.  Names  certainly,  as  witness 
our  supper  of  Boston  beans,  Maryland  chicken,  Sara- 
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toga  chips,  and  so  on.  But  names  only.  Comestibles 
same  all  over.  Labels.  So  much  per  cent,  benzoate 
of  soda  from  here  to  the  coast. 

Lincoln  Highway,  Ideal  and  Actual. 

Looms  up  now  great  question  of  Lincoln  Highway. 
Tricolor  labels  (  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity) 
nailed  by  barbarians  to  trunks  of  living  trees,  in- 
dicate we  are  on  it.  Bumps.  No  equality  in  the 
superficies.  Explain  to  young  companion  high  ideals 
of  highway.  Violent  oscillations  interrupt  eloquence. 
Car  leaps  from  ridge  to  ridge.  Holes  in  roadway  sug- 
gest local  antiquaries  searching  for  buried  cities. 
Chasms.  Crevasses.  Young  companion,  hazy  about 
Lincoln,  is  amused  at  highway.  Compelled  to  admit 
no  necessity  to  have  road  so — well,  so  much  in  char- 
acter. Word  needed  is — rugged.  Why  so  rugged? 
Marvel  also  at  citizens  permitting  such  deterioration. 
Citizens  growing  scarce,  however.  They  and  their 
houses  behind  us.  And  road  improves.  And  im- 
proves. 

Well!  Nothing  syncopated  about  this!  Forty-an- 
hour  under  a  setting  moon;  no  wind.  Fields  of  corn 
in  cocks  float  past  in  pearl-gray  ground  mist.  Melo- 
dious hum  of  engine  lulls  senses  into  species  of  ec- 
stacy.  Recall  poem  of  Henley  as  young  companion 
accelerates.  What  was  it?  Ah!  "Speed  on  the 
knees  of  the  Lord!"  Strange  eclipse  of  Henley  of 
late  years.  Temporary?  What  a  row  when  he  told 
the  truth  about  Stevenson!  Who  was  the  bigger  man? 
Henley,  no  doubt,  but  Stevenson  the  bigger  artist? 
Indeed,  yes.  Recall  a  lecture  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
years  ago,  in  which  he  claimed  Stevenson  as  great 
playwright  only  not  developed.  Had  the  wrong  idea. 
Must  get  those  Henley-Stevenson  plays  again  and 
read  them  up.  Fine  elocutionist,  Pinero.  Can  hear 
him  now  as  he  announced  subject:  shining  bald  head, 
face  hairless  except  for  terrific  eyebrows  like  a  great 
black  gash,  evening  dress  ending  in  large  feet.  Can 
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hear  the  words  now — ''Robart  Loois  Steeven-aon,  the 
drahmatist,"  and  then  an  impressive  silence. 

Yes,  Stevenson  bigger  artist.  Henley  too too—- 
interrupted by  backfire — staccato  nullification  of 
power.  Good  metaphor  that.  Describes  Henley 
rather  well.  What?  Young  companion  suspects  a 
loose  magneto  connection.  Stop.  Correct.  Nut 
tightened,  hood  down  with  a  bang,  and  away  again. 

Yes,  he  back-fired  too  much.  Think  what  we  owe 
him  as  an  editor,  though!  Editor  has  to  be  a  mar- 
vellous combination  of  intuition,  crazy  enthusiasm 
and  luck.  Must  be  a  live  wire  among  live  wires  seek- 
ing other  live  wires.  Something  of  the  priest  about 
him  too— a  diviner  of  secret  inspirations. 

Steering  by  Telegraph  Poles. 

Sudden  swallowing  up  of  all  things  in  swirling 
white  fog.  Like  wool.  Windscreen  becomes  opaque. 
Masses  of  vapor  roll  over  slowly,  top  heavy,  distort- 
ing configurations.  No  reduction  of  speed.  Young 
companion,  leaning  out,  steers  by  telegraph  poles. 
Wonderful — confidence  of  youth. 

Trenton.  Good  roads  now — villas  wrapped  in 
woolly  slumber — occasional  solitary  car  at  curb. 
Halt  at  center  of  town  for  direction.  Youth  at  corner 
points.  Lincoln  Highway  there  I  Good.  We  leap 
away  into  the  darkness. 

Trenton  evocative  of  romantic  memories.  Recall 
picture  treasured  in  callow  youth — Janice  Meredith 
in  "Prisoner  of  Trenton."  Not  tolerable  now — 
still  .  .  .  Other  pictures,  too.  Washington 
at  Old  Inn.  Lady  Washington  in  coach  with  negroes 
in  blue  and  silver  livery.  British  redcoats  on  further 

bank  of  Passayack  River.      Trenton  no   more to    me 

— than  such  fugitive  pictures.  Toll  house  and  a 
bridge.  Pay  toll.  The  Delaware  River  impressive 
in  the  fog.  Over. 
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Here  begin  difficulties.  Fog  thickening.  Lincoln 
Highway,  now  it  is  gone  1 0  o'clock,  given  over  to 
huge  motor  trucks.  Lincoln  Highway  none  tdo  wide, 
either.  Slow  progress.  Steady!  Passing  truck,  our 
off  wheels  take  shallow  ditch.  Heavy  list.  Young 
companion  goes  astern,  porting  helm,  and  car  re- 
sumes track.  We  speed  on. 

Leaving  young  companion  to  be  pilot  and  tactician, 
reflect  upon  theory  that  facility  of  transport  implies 
extension  of  culture.  Not  applicable,  so  far,  to  truck 
drivers,  to  judge  by  language  booming  through  fog. 
Decide  facility  of  transport  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Truckman  may  be  poet  at  home.  Free  verse.  One 

thing    noticeable,    at    any    rate profanity,    in   the    old 

sense,  is  dying  out.  No  originality,  no  new  imagery 
nowadays.  Merely  bitterness  and  repetition.  Old- 
time  sailor  or  cabby  could  teach  free  verse  merchants 
a  thing  or  two.  Speech,  like  food,  becoming  stand- 
ardized. So  much  per  cent,  of  benzoate  of  soda  from 
here  to  the  coast.  Now,  a  hundred-mile  run  through 
England,  and  you  skewer  half  a  dozen  juicy  dialects 
and  forty  inflections,  or  used  to.  One  grows  pensive 
at  thought  of  possible  changes  over  there.  Benzoate 
of  soda  and  so  forth. 

Philadelphia — and  a  Hotel. 

Discover  fleets  of  trucks  all  gone  north  and  road 
running  high  out  of  fog  over  quadruple  tracks  of  rail- 
road. Admirable  red-tiled  roadway.  Suburbs.  Moon 
gone,  but  streets  well  lighted.  Clocks  say  midnight. 
Road  solitary.  Good  going. 

And  then  Philadelphia:  Meter  110  miles.  Young 
companion,  used  to  straight  and  narrow  Manhattan, 
admires  Broad  street  and  contiguous  ways.  Stop  at 
hotel.  Ask  for  rooms.  Full.  Clerk  expresses  opin- 
ion: "Not  a  bad  place  to  stay — if  you  can  get  in.** 
Agree,  and  proceed  to  next  hotel.  Rooms  vacant. 
Garage  at  corner.  Bath  ready.  Ring  for  iced  water. 
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Colored  gentleman,  bringing  same,  draw*  bottle  from 
hip-pocket  and  smiles.  Three  dollars.  Fall  asleep 
instantly,  dreaming  of  Father  Penn  atop  of  City  Hall, 
drawing  bottle  from  pocket.  Nightmare!  Still, 
old  Penn  had  his  cellar. 

Reflections,  lying  abed  next  morning,  watching 
trolley  arms  of  cars  slide  past  windows,  ran  thus — 
that  romanticism  and  romance  are  different  proposi- 
tions. Romanticism  grows  rank  and  thick  in  soil  com- 
posed of  rotting  traditions  and  dead  ethics.  As  now. 
Romance  is  a  clean,  unconscious  thing,  attainable 
mostly  in  youth,  caring  not  a  button  for  tradition. 
For  romantics  the  world  has  just  been  made.  For 
romanticists  the  world  is  just  going  to  pieces.  Every- 
thing has  been  done,  said,  sung,  or  ended.  Notice  on 
table  book  pulled  out  of  grip  in  hurry  to  get  pajamas. 
''Treasure  Island."  Begin  to  read.  Read  it  every 
six  months.  Strange  confession  for  married  man  of 
forty.  Reads  "Treasure  Island"  every  six  months! 
Not  an  idolater  of  Stevenson,  either.  Hate  him  when 
he's  mawkish.  But  this  book — it  evokes!  Some  men, 
some  books,  evoke. 

Tale  of  Willy  Troone. 

There  was  a  man,  for  instance — boy  rather — at 
school.  Willy  Troone.  Big  lump  of  a  chap.  Name 
sounded  like  adventure.  Father  kept  coaching  inn 
on  Great  North  Road,  out  beyond  Barnet.  Willy 
wanted  to  go  to  sea.  Willy  went  to  sea,  one  day. 
Wooden  chest  in  canvas  clouts  on  top  of  cab  at  door. 
Willy  in  hard  hat  and  reefer  coat.  Schoolmaster 
made  speech,  and  Willy  was  gone.  Lying  in  beds  in 
dormitories  talked  about  Willy  going  to  Hongkong. 
Fine  reverberating  name,  evocative,  romantic,  Hong- 
kong Then  forgot  Willy  some  for  next  Saturday's 
match. 

Not  altogether.  Willy  evoked  still.  Used  to  go 
up  past  his  father's  inn  on  Great  North  Road,  a  barn 
of  a  place,  with  big  black  lion  on  sign  and  cavernous 
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arch  leading  to  stables.  Brow  of  hill  just  ahead  look- 
ing northward  to  Scotland,  and  great  oaks.  Imagine 
Willy  in  a  storm  in  China  seas,  Willy  having  adven- 
tures with  yellow  girls  and  pagan  temples.  Willy  be- 
comes a  myth. 

Ten  years  go  by;  Willy  home  at  old  place.  Myth 
spoiled,  Willy  being  second  mate  of  a  liner.  Week  at 
home  and  then  back  to  Liverpool  to  study.  Willy 
ambitious.  Extra  master,  which  includes  naval  archi- 
tecture and  astronomy.  Myth  dies. 

Ten  years  more,  and  Willy  is  about  on  the  Great 
North  Road  again.  Arrives  in  automobile  with  wife. 
Commander  of  liner.  Decorated  in  war.  Getting 
stout.  Lives  in  villa  built  over  copse  used  by  Turpin 
in  old  days.  Villa  with  electric  light  and  trolleys 
passing  end  of  street.  Says  this  is  the  life.  Home  and 
family.  Money  invested  in  oil.  Pressed  on  subject 
of  adventures,  says  he  never  had  any — till  he  got 
married.  That,  says  Willy,  is  greatest  adventure  in 
life.  Laughs. 

And  it's  true,  too,   allowing  for  syncopations. 


CASUALS  OF  THE  SEA 


fllHERE  is  an  almost  fatal  fascination  to  an  author 
of  middle  age,  in  wistful  retrospection  of  his 
youthful  activities.  He  is  apt  to  become  prematurely 
garrulous — and  garrulity  should  be  sternly  restricted 
to  declining  years.  The  cynic  will  say,  of  course,  that 
all  man's  years  are  declining  after  a  woman  has  ac- 
cepted him;  but  I  am,  I  thank  God,  no  cynic.  While 
I  entirely  agree  with  that  princely  reviewer,  James 
Huneker,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  write  another  book 
like  "Casuals,"  I  am  enough  of  a  critic  to  know  that 
the  genesis  of  that  book  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  and 
possesses  sufficient  interest,  for  historical  reasons,  to 
be  recorded. 
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Coming  to  the  point,  then,  with  a  promptness  pre- 
cluding all  charges  of  garrulity,  it  was  in  1908  that 
the  first  draft  of  the  novel  was  written  out.  I  can 
remember  the  day.  I  was  living  in  Clifford's  Inn, 
over  the  Gateway,  and  I  was  occupied  each  morning 
studying  for  an  examination.  The  inspiration  came 
from  a  pamphlet,  forgotten  now,  but  of  considerable 
notoriety  at  the  time,  entitled  "The  Minority  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission."  This  brochure 
was  written,  if  I  remember  correctly,  by  Beatrice 
and  Sydney  Webb,  and  was  exciting  much 
interest  not  only  because  it  was  ably  writ- 
ten, but  because  it  put  forward  a  number  of  pro- 
found and  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  a  radical 
change  in  our  attitude  towards  the  formidable  subject 
of  poverty.  In  common  phrase,  the  book  set  me 
thinking.  It  was,  if  you  like,  a  sort  of  precipitating 
reagent  acting  upon  a  volume  of  ideas  and  pictures 
floating  about  in  the  mind  of  a  young  artist.  I  knew 
a  great  deal  about  poverty  without  ever  having  been 
an  actual  victim.  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
middle  classes  of  England  as  well  as  the  industrial  and 
sea-faring  classes.  The  main  idea  in  my  mind  was  to 
present,  on  a  large  canvas,  a  number  of  types,  show- 
ing their  reaction  to  what  are  glibly  called  economic 
laws.  Being  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  I  began 
at  the  beginning.  I  began  with  the  hero's  mother. 
I  described  four  generations,  thus  managing  to  cover 
the  period  in  which  those  same  economic  laws  worked 
most  spectacularly  in  the  life  of  the  English  poor. 

Most  of  what  I  wrote  then,  however,  was  destroyed. 
Hannibal  Gooderich  was,  first  of  all,  a  Liverpool  boy. 
But  Liverpool  did  not  give  me  the  scope  I  needed. 
Nor  did  Swansea,  whither  he  moved  in  the  next  draft. 
I  saw  at  length  that  such  a  tale  as  I  wished  to  write 
must  be  cast  in  the  Metropolis.  But  how  was  I  to 
use  London  without  becoming  a  dreary  and  futile 
plgiarist  of  the  innumerable  authors  who  had  written 
such  novels  before  me?  I  did  what  nobody  seems  to 
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have  thought  of  before.  I  took  North  London  for 
the  scenes  of  the  book.  This  was  a  distinctly  orig- 
inal move.  East  London,  South  London,  West  Lon- 
don, were  familiar  to  readers  of  fiction.  For  some 
reason  novelists  had  avoided  North  London.  It  was, 
in  a  literary  as  well  as  a  social  sense,  an  unfashionable 
neighborhood.  I  well  remember  the  thrill  of  wonder 
experienced  when  I  discovered  mention  of  the  North 
Road  at  Barnet  in  one  of  Dickens'  books.  I  felt 
downright  venturesome  when  I  deliberately  brought 
in  the  suburbs  in  which  I  had  lived.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  a  soul  in  those  sub- 
urbs has  ever  read  the  book  or  recognized  the  topo- 
graphy. 

Mention  of  North  London,  however,  reminds  me 
that  many  years  before,  when  I  was  about  eighteen, 
the  idea  came  to  me  of  writing  about  those  people.  I 
was  sitting  at  the  window  one  Sunday  evening,  watch- 
ing the  people  coming  along  the  street  and  turning 
into  the  chapel  opposite.  1  had  been  reading  "David 
Copperfield"  for  the  hundredth  time  and  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  pasionate  longing  to  write  a  book 
like  that  about  my  own  life.  The  strength  of  that 
longing,  contrasted  with  the  impotence  of  the  artist, 
is  one  of  my  most  vivid  memories. 

Once  started  on  the  book,  however,  and  fortified 
by  the  "succes  d'estime"  of  *'Leters  from  an  Ocean 
Tramp,"  I  never  let  go  of  the  thing.  I  might  pause 
for  months,  I  might  get  discouraged,  I  might  destroy 
whole  chapters,  but  the  book  went  on.  The  first 
pages  grew  so  ragged  that  I  had  continually  to  renew 
them.  I  wrote  at  sea  and  in  port.  1  wrote  on  anchor 
watches  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Public 
Library  in  Glasgow.  I  went  Chief  of  a  ship  and  wrote 
all  day  long.  The  first  section  of  the  book,  ''The 
Suburb/'  was  completed  by  the  time  I  had  taken  the 
momentous  step  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 

Before    crossing    the    Atlantic,    however,    I    took    a 
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walking  tour  from  Glasgow,  through  Carlisle  and  the 
West  Riding,  down  country  into  Essex.  There,  for 
a  couple  of  happy  months,  I  wrote  every  day  in  the 
house  of  my  friends,  Herbert  and  Emmie  Allingham, 
writing  folk  to  whom  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  their  ceaseless  kindness  through  the 
years.  Their  faith  in  me  has  been  inexhaustible.  Day 
after  day  1  wrote  at  least  three  thousand  words,  and 
when  the  telegram  arrived  that  the  ship  was  due  the 
second  part  of  the  book  was  complete.  The  manu- 
script went  to  the  typists  and  I  went  away  to  New- 
castle. A  relative  had  given  me  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  vessels  bound  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Of  that  voyage  1  have  never  written.  It  had  no 
nautical  value  to  me.  All  day  I  sat  in  the  saloon  and 
wrote.  If  I  walked  out  on  deck,  It  was  only  to  take 
the  air  and  draw  a  deep  breath  preparatory  to  going 
at  the  tale  again.  For  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  I 
think,  by  both  reviewers  and  the  public,  that  a  book 
like  "Casuals  of  the  Sea"  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
leisurely  transcription  of  daily  events  remembered.  It 
has,  on  the  contrary,  every  bit  to  be  invented.  If  any 
editor  who  is  preoccupied  with  "action"  and  "plot," 
imagines  that  a  book  like  '"Casuals,"  which  is  the 
most  plotless  book  ever  written,  writes  itself,  let  him 
try  it  and  see.  I  mention  this  because  a  number  of 
publishers,  who  retain  my  highest  esteem,  described 
the  book  as  "formless."  A  very  difficult  statement 
to  rebut.  I  have  never  rebutted  it.  The  question  of 
form  in  literature  is  too  large  to  take  up  here.  If  I 
cared  to  be  cantankerous  I  would  argue  that  there  is 
as  much  form  in  ""Casuals"  as  in  "David  Copper- 
field,"  or  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh,"  or  "Jean  Chris- 
tophe,"  or  "The  Brothers  Karamazov."  I  could 
say  that  in  a  novel  with  over  eighty  characters 
it  is  hardly  practicable  to  reproduce  the  cameo- 
like  quality  of  a  story  like  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  or  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night."  I  could 
say  that  the  demands  of  "form"  in  many  long  novels 
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are  expertly  complied  with  by  simply  arranging  wed- 
dings for  all  in  the  last  chapter.  As  Kipling  puts  it, 

"I  left  'em  all  in  couples  akissing  on  the  decks, 
I  left  the  lovers  loving  and  the  parents  signing   checks; 
In  endless  English  comfort,  by  county-folk  caressed, 
I   left  the  old  three-decker  in  the  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest." 

But  this  was  not  precisely  what  1  was  trying  to  do.  A 
neat  finale  was  not  my  trouble.  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  when  two-thirds  of  the  book  were  written  I  •was 
still  in  doubt  about  the  end.  Nowadays,  I  like  to 
have  the  end  of  the  story  in  my  mind  before  writing 
the  first  page.  But  one  does  not  write  a  book  like 
''Casuals"  that  way.  One  just  goes  on,  weeding  out 
redundancies  and  rubbish  from  day  to  day.  If  one 
worries  about  the  end,  it  will  never  come.  I  can 
assure  you  that  when  one  has  written  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  words,  one  is  as  anxious  to  make  an 
end  as  anybody!  That  was  the  tale  of  "Casuals" 
when  I  landed  in  the  United  States  in  1 9 1  1 .  I  had 
been  at  work  on  the  book,  on  and  off,  for  nearly 
four  years. 

A  few  months,  however,  sufficed  to  complete  it. 
Established  in  New  Jersey,  I  settled  down  to  a  daily 
slogging  fight  to  end  that  book.  I  tested  Arnold 
Bennett's  contention  that  an  author  can  write  four  or 
five  thousand  words  a  day.  I  once  did  seven  thous- 
and— and  took  the  next  day  off!  However,  it  seems 
from  the  journal  I  kept  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Bennett 
was  fully  vindicated  shortly  after,  for  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

"Jan.  17  (Saturday).  I  have  40,000  words  of 
"Aliens"  finished  in  two  weeks.  This  includes  a  day 
in  New  York,  so  that  the  following  day  I  did  7,000 
words."  And  on  February  4  following,  I  find  that 
"Aliens"  was  completed;  80,000  words  in  thirty-one 
days. 
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By  that  time,  however,  "Casuals"  had  already 
begun  its  adventurous  career  outside.  Bound  up  in 
sections  and  packed  in  a  neat  grey  box  for  safety 
in  transit,  it  went  out  into  the  world.  I  have  kept 
no  record  of  outgoings  and  returns  because  I  simply 
made  a  list  of  publishers  and  sent  it  to  one  after 
another.  A  duplicate  copy  was  sent  later  to  London 
and  went  around  the  publishers  there.  What  interests 
me  nowadays  is  the  fortunate  temperament  which  en- 
abled me  to  go  ahead  on  a  fresh  work.  I  say  fortunate, 
because  the  fresh  work  was  constantly  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  that  grey  box.  If  anybody 
is  so  besotted  with  the  passion  for  writing  that  he  feels 
he  simply  has  to  write,  let  him  arrange  to  have  a 
huge  novel  in  manuscript  come  lumbering  back  to 
him  with  a  brief  heartless  note  regretting  its  unavail- 
ability. If  that  won't  prick  the  bubble  of  his  conceit, 
he  is  a  genuine  hard-shell  artist,  and  may  go  forward 
in  full  confidence  that  some  day  he  will  make  enough 
to  pay  his  typewriting  bills. 

Occasionally  for  the  sake  of  the  trip  into  New 
York,  I  would  look  up  the  particular  publisher  who 
was  sitting  in  judgment  upon  my  work.  At  one 
time,  remember,  I  had  three  novels  at  once  going 
the  rounds  in  duplicate,  as  well  as  a  comic  opera 
and  small  articles  and  stories.  I  have  such  agreeable 
relations  with  publishers  and  editors  these  days  that 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  in  bitterness  about  the 
gentlemen,  generally  young,  who  turned  me  down  so 
regularly.  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  my  own  work. 
The  world  would  be  startled  to  hear  it,  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  startling  the  world.  I  am  aware  that  read- 
ing manuscript  is  a  mean  job.  I  know  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  of  discerning  merit  in  new  work.  And 
so  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  if  an 
author  fails  to  get  published,  it  is  not  really  the  fault 
of  the  publisher.  It  may  be  simply  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  author's  part.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  luck. 
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"Casuals,"  as  you  know,  had  no  luck  in  New  York. 
I  packed  up  my  manuscripts,  sent  them  all  to  Mr. 
A.  P.  Watt,  the  Author's  Agent  in  London,  and  went 
to  sea.  I  recommend  this  course  to  all  young  authors. 
If  you  cannot  get  published,  go  to  sea.  There  is  no 
need  to  hang  about  publishers'  offices.  Go  to  sea.  If 
you  are  eventually  successful,  you  will  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  a  mystery.  Your  publisher  will 
ceive  your  letters  from  foreign  hotels,  from  obscure 
seaports,  bearing  intriguing  postmarks  and  the  stamps 
for  which  children  clamor.  Better  still,  you  will  find 
fresh  material  coming  to  you,  and  the  sea  will  evoke 
from  your  buried  memories  an  unsuspected  -wealth  of 
copy.  The  sea  will  soothe  your  bitterness  and  as- 
suage your  grief.  Go  to  sea! 

The  record  stands  thus  now  as  regards  "Casuals." 
Begun  in  1908,  completed  in  1911,  it  was  eventually 
published  by  Mr.  Martin  Seeker  in  London  in  1916, 
and  by  Doubleday,  Page  in  New  York  in  1917.  Mr. 
Huneker,  who  gave  it  such  a  royal  reception,  said  I 
would  not  write  another  like  it.  It  may  be  so,  though 
the  framework  of  such  a  book  has  already  been  laid 
down  and  the  whole  story  outlined.  It  may  be  so; 
but  if  that  fine  critic  and  noble  writer  of  prose  were 
still  here,  I  would  like  to  say  to  him  that  it  would 
not  be  for  lack  of  desire  or  even  ability;  it  would  be 
for  lack  of  time.  Life  moves  with  a  certain  irresisti- 
ble vigor  when  one  is  married  and  approaching  sedate 
middle  age.  To  spend  five  years  on  a  book 
h-ml  I  leave  it  to  you. 

*From  a  letter  to  Christopher  Morley. 


HOW  AUTHORS  LEARN  TO  WRITE 


rilHIS  is  an  infuriating  volume.      It  brings  to  a  head, 
as  it  Were,  all  the  smug  advice  under  which  ordi- 
nary    human     writing     folk     have     been     chafing    and 
wriggling   for   the    last    twenty-five    years.       The    pre»- 
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ent  writer  has  a  vision  at  this  moment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  and  prosperous  authors,  mostly  in 
early  middle  age,  discovering  this  book.  He  sees 
them  resisting  for  a  moment  the  seductive  power  of 
the  title,  telling  themselves  that,  like  all  other  works 
on  authorship,  it  will  prove  a  washout;  but  eventual- 
ly they  fall,  and  begin  to  read.  He  sees  on  their 
faces  an  expression  of  mystified  curiosity  turning  to 
a  grin  of  sophisticated  animosity.  Of  course!  An- 
other of  these  compilations.  They  fluff  the  pages, 
their  eyes  caught  here  and  there  by  some  notable  and 
characteristic  platitude.  They  take  it  upstairs  and 
read  it  in  bed.  They  throw  it  across  the  room,  and 
get  out  of  bed  to  pick  it  up  and  read  some  more. 
An  infuriating  volume  I 

The  present  writer,  however,  is  afflicted  with  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  Stevenson  was  the  victim  of  a 
profound  illusion  when  he  says  he  learned  to  write. 
It  was  an  illusion  born  of  his  own  success  and  the 
editorial  conventions  of  his  day.  Whether  a  man 
can  write  or  not  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  In 
the  eighties  in  England  editors  had  rules  which  their 
contributors  were  under  compulsion  to  obey.  The 
xash  youth  who  did  not  obey  them  could  not  write. 
Take  up,  say,  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  1887, 
and  you  will  find  George  Moore  writing  extremely 
tame  little  tales  and  reviews  according  to  rule.  You 
will  find  Barry  Pain  writing  sonnets  and  serials  that 
are  simply  astounding  in  their  vapidity,  according  to 
rule.  You  will  find  Whistler  being  interviewed  in 
phrases  taken  from  stock  and  according  to  rule. 
The  mandarin  in  this  particular  case  was  James  Payn, 
an  interminable  and  forgotten  serial  writer,  who  has 
left  us  nothing  to  enjoy  save  his  "Literary  Remi- 
niscences," the  one  book  in  which  he  took  a  vacation 
and  did  nothing  according  to  rule. 

And  the  only  instruction  the  young  writer  can  get 
from  these  pages  collected  from  Stevenson's  essays 
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and  letters  is  a  dim  notion  of  how  Stevenson  wrote 
essays  and  letters.  You  cannot  learn  much  about 
electricity  by  watching  the  lightning  in  the  thunder 
cloud.  Even  if  Stevenson  did  teach  himself  to  write 
as  he  says  he  did,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
probable hypothesis,  reading  his  extremely  charac- 
teristic and  technically  complex  descriptions  of  his 
methods  will  not  help  a  single  youngster  out  of  the 
toils  and  troubles  of  the  early  days  of  his  probation. 

And  why  should  it>  Where  is  the  necessity  for  any 
one  to  "learn  to  write"?  It  is  a  mistake,  in  the 
present  writer's  view,  to  imagine  that  Stevenson  ever 
had  any  clear  and  coherent  intention  of  producing  a 
work  on  the  lines  of  that  bleak  and  barren  brochure, 
Arnold  Bennett's  "How  to  Become  an  Author." 
Stevenson  was  an  artist,  one  of  the  supreme  artists 
of  his  day,  a  master  of  illusion;  and  if  he  had  ever 
completed  a  work  on  "The  Art  of  Literature"  it 
would  have  been  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  other 
works  of  art,  it  would  have  had  no  utility  beyond 
giving  the  reader  pleasure.  He  tells  us  how  he  got 
the  idea  for  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  and  how  he 
worked  it  out;  but  that  will  not  help  the  present 
writer  one  scrap  with  the  book  now  cooking  over 
a  slow  fire  in  his  mind.  The  present  writer  devoutly 
wishes  it  would! 

The  fact  is,  literature  is  like  all  the  other  profes- 
sions, like  painting,  architecture,  music  and  engi- 
neering. It  cannot  be  learned.  It  can  only  be  ab- 
sorbed. Ask  a  middle-aged  architect,  physician  or 
engineer  to  pass  an  examination  such  as  he  himself 
romped  through  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  you  will 
throw  him  into  a  cold  perspiration.  He  has  forgot- 
ten it  all,  he  will  bleat  pathetically.  True,  for  it  is 
only  when  we  are  young  that  we  are  not  ignorant. 
The  longer  we  live  the  less  we  know  and  the  more 
we  become  saturated  with  our  work.  To  the  young 
author  he  is  one  entity,  the  world  another  and  his 
book  or  his  poem  another.  He  regards  it  from  out- 
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side.  Unless  the  world  knows  about  it  he  has  no 
interest  in  it.  But  as  the  years  close  about  him  he 
and  his  book  become  one.  He  is  his  book.  He 
broods  all  the  time  upon  it.  Whether  the  world  will 
ever  see  it  or  like  it,  or  buy  it  are  matters  interesting, 
no  doubt,  but  not  of  first-hand  importance.  He  mulls 
it  and  the  prehensile  tentacles  of  his  mind  run  over 
its  delicate  articulations.  He  may  get  himself  fired 
and  fall  in  love  and  run  away  to  sea,  all  in  one  week, 
as  the  present  writer  did  a  good  many  years  ago, 
but  he  will  not  relinquish  his  hold  upon  the  problem 
of  that  book.  Should  he  permit  such  trifles  to  dis- 
tract him  he  is  not  an  artist,  though  he  may  quite 
possibly  make  a  lot  of  money  as  a  writer. 

Now  this  persistent  yet  involuntary  pre-occupation, 
which  ensures  that  a  man  shall  eventually  become  a 
writer,  and  which  also  prevents  him  from  having  any 
real  peace  except  when  he  is  asleep,  is  simply  a  wise 
provision  of  nature.  Without  it  the  artist  would 
never  be  on  the  alert  for  what  Stevenson  rather 
ridiculously  calls  "brownies."  Most  people  are  satis- 
fied to  call  them  ideas — more  than  satisfied  to  give 
them  no  name  at  all  provided  they  arrive!  They 
certainly  at  times  appear  to  have  an  almost  malig- 
nant intelligence  all  their  own,  and  if  one  is  not 
eternally  on  the  watch  they  will  elude  capture.  But 
this  does  not  mean  in  the  very  slightest  degree  that 
an  author  should  sit  like  old  Saturn,  "silent  as  a 
stone,"  and  make  himself  a  burden  to  his  relations. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  good  place  to  register  the  present 
writer's  disbelief  in  a  life  devoted  exclusively  to 
authorship.  Ideas  come  crowding  at  astonishingly 
unexpected  hours.  The  psychologists  no  doubt  have 
their  proper  explanation  of  it;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  ideas  emerge  and  coagulate  and  develop 
fresh  aspects,  and  neither  battle,  murder  nor  sudden 
death  can  stop  them,  may  even  stimulate  them. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  a  life  filled  with  se- 
cular activities,  if  not  pursued  to  the  point  of  physical 
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collapse,  is  no  bar  to  the  successful  development  of 
the  writing  faculty.  This  article,  for  instance,  is  be- 
ing written  while  waiting  for  the  pilot.  .  .  .  And 
an  instance  comes  naturally  to  the  mind  of  the  value 
of  being,  as  was  said,  eternally  on  the  watch.  A 
voyage  or  so  ago  the  present  writer  was  going  through 
that  inferno  of  authorship  which  engulfs  one  when 
finishing  a  book.  For  days  he  had  been  what  is  ex- 
pressly known  as  "stuck."  He  was  in  a  cleft  stick 
and  seemed  unable  either  to  go  forward  or  wriggle 
out  backwards.  He  was,  as  every  author  will  sympa- 
thetically know,  in  the  depths  of  despair.  The  sun 
had  gone  out  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  a 
few  years  of  wretched  failure.  And  then  the  ship 
ran  into  some  of  that  very  peculiar  weather  to  be  met 
with  round  Cape  Hatteras  during  the  spring  equi- 
noxes, weather  in  which  wind  and  sea  seem  to  be  at 
loggerheads,  running  different  ways,  with  waves  of 
such  dire  magnitude  that  the  motion  becomes  an  om- 
inous presage  of  calamity.  And  the  ship  lay  over. 

And  it  so  happened  that,  with  this  list  and  the 
prodigious  scend  of  the  whole  hull,  the  supports  of 
certain  pipes  were  disturbed  and  the  suctions  to  the 
bilges  were  choked  and  had  to  be  cleared.  And  the 
present  writer,  whose  sum  total  of  activities  includes 
such  mundane  exploits,  found  himself  to  the  waist 
in  a  roaring  surge  of  bilge-water,  groping  for  the  lost 
suctions  and  replacing  the  disturbed  chocks.  He 
was  groping,  understand,  for  suction-boxes,  his  mind 
full  of  bitterness  because  it  seemed  easier  to  get  the 
list  out  of  the  ship  than  to  find  a  solution  for  his  liter- 
ary predicaments.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when 
he  came  up  out  of  the  limbers,  having  found  his 
suction-boxes  and  cleared  them,  he  brought  with  him 
something  else  nobody  would  ever  expect  to  find  down 
there — an  idea  for  the  last  chapter  of  his  story. 

^"Learning  to  Write."    Suggestions  and  Counsel  from 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MECHANICS 


PllHERE  is  sometimes  revealed  in  a  common,  hack- 
neyed  phrase  an  entire  mental  attitude.  When  a 
man  interrupts  his  adversary's  voluble  argument  by 
taking  hold  of  that  adversary's  coat  button  and  de- 
claiming, "Let  me  tell  you  something!"  he  is  uncon- 
sciously laying  bear  his  intellectual  and  racial  descent. 
He  adumbrates  generations  of  ancestors  who  were 
brought  up  to  believe  that  oratory  and  rhetoric  were 
essential  to  the  social  order,  that  the  sonorous  period 
and  grandiose  gesture  were  vital  factors  in  statesman- 
ship and  civic  efficiency.  And  in  the  same  way  when 
an  author,  seeking  for  a  title,  consoles  himself  with 
that  wayworn  and  battered  old  reach-me-down,  "The 
Story  of  So  and  So,"  he  implies  that  he  has  had  a 
vision  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  his  material  and  his 
appeal  is  not  so  much  to  the  hard-bitten  lower  intel- 
ligence as  to  the  imagination  and  perhaps  the  tender 
fancy  of  his  readers. 

But  indeed  this  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Engine," 
cannot  be  honestly  described  as  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  its'  title.  One  is  worried  by  the  fear  that  the 
author  is  the  victim  of  a  popular  fallacy,  that 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  thing  in  itself,  and  that  facts 
bear  within  their  hard  shells  some  secret  virtue  of 
their  own.  And  while  it  is  readily  conceded  by  the 
present  writer  that  the  Story  of  the  Engine  should 
be  told,  he  feels  it  should  be  done  in  a  different  way. 
This  book  is  an  aggregation  of  raw  material  out  of 
which  might  be  made  a  genuine  story;  but  of  this  the 
author  gives  no  hint.  He  is  like  a  man  methodical- 
ly shovelling  ton  after  ton  of  excellent  fuel  into  a 
furnace,  quite  unconscious  of  the  trifling  fact  that 
the  fire  is  not  alight.  There  is  neither  light  nor 
heat.  And  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  authors  of  technical  books  should 
claim  exemption  from  the  universal  conditions  of 
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authorship,    the    first    of    which    is    that     they     should 
know  how  to  write. 

The  whole  trouble  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  tradi- 
tional suspicion  of  literature  as  something  to  do  with 
poetry  and  novels.  Dig  up  the  textbooks  of  half  a 
century  ago  and  regard  for  a  moment  the  stark  ugli- 
ness of  their  form  and  conception.  But  the  author 
of  "The  Story  of  an  Engine"  has  not  even  this  ex- 
cuse, for  he  proposes  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  mecha- 
nism to  that  elusive  and  exasperating  being,  the  non- 
technical reader.  He  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  a  gen- 
ius before  he  lays  pen  to  paper,  for  only  genius  can 
interpret  science  to  the  non-scientific.  It  takes  a 
Tyndal  to  explain  the  earth's  formation  so  that  we 
can  listen  with  patience.  It  needs  a  Huxley  to  reveal 
to  men  the  romance  of  their  origin.  And  it  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  Herbert  Spencer,  him- 
self an  engineer,  owes  the  ultimate  vogue  of  his  phil- 
osophy to  his  consummate  prose  style.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly sound  maxim  that  if  you  have  a  story  to  tell, 
whether  it  be  a  detective  story,  or  a  love  story,  or  a 
philosophical  story,  or  the  story  of  the  steam  engine, 
it  will  not  debauch  your  readers  if  you  tell  it  well. 

Now  there  need  be  no  foolish  apprehension  that 
the  present  writer  is  endeavoring  to  foist  a  Chester- 
tonian  paradox  upon  the  readers  of  this  review.  In- 
deed he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Paradoxes.  He  is  not  advocating  the  writing 
of  textbooks  and  technical  treatises  as  though  they 
were  murder-stories  or  memoirs  of  court  scandals. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  fascination  in  sketching  out,  say, 
"The  Private  Life  of  the  Marine  Turbine,  the  fair 
frail  beauty  who  seduced  the  respectable  Mr.  Ship- 
ping Board  and  nearly  lured  him  to  destruction.  It 
is  scarcely  safe  to  meditate  upon  the  thrilling  short 
story  of  Rudolf  Rivet,  the  pro-German,  and  how  he 
pulled  out  in  mid-Atlantic  and  nearly  sank  the  ship, 
lest  one  fall  to  and  write  it.  But  these  are  mere  will 
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o"  the  wisps,  and  possibly  the  author  of  "The  Story 
of  the  Engine"  will  regard  such  suggestions  as  so 
much  tomfoolery.  The  argument  then  is  this,  that  in 
"The  Story  of  the  Engine"  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
facts  which  do  not  concern  the  non-technical  reader 
at  all,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  dramatic 
events,  which  i,  they  can  only  be  dramatically  pre- 
sented, will  give  that  non-tcehnical  reader  a  picture 
of  the  thing  and  its  history.  And  that  is  all  any 
writer  can  ever  hope  to  do  for  anybody. 

It  may  be  apposite  to  remark  here  that  our  author 
seems  blissfully  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science. 
He  makes  his  appeal  in  his  preface  to  "the  wide- 
awake young  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  engineer  or  inventor,"  and  im- 
plies that  invention  comes  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  him  Watt  and  Newcomen,  Stephenson  and  Par- 
sons, Corliss  and  Diesel  are  simply  algebraic  sym- 
bols signifying  the  wide-awake  young  man  of  his 
preface.  Apart  from  the  trifling  historical  and  psycho- 
logical fact  that  inventors  are  very  often  dreamy 
young  men,  inefficient  young  men,  poverty-stricken 
young  men,  one  really  must  claim  for  the  above- 
named  inventors  something  more  than  luck.  The 
writer  of  a  treatise  on  Prime  Movers  must  surely 
have  meditated  upon  the  problem:  What  is  the  con- 
nection between  a  work  of  art  and  a  work  of  arti- 
fice? If  he  has  not,  the  present  writer  contends  that 
he  is  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  enterprise. 
For  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  book  telling  the 
commuter  how  a  locomotive  or  an  automobile  works. 
The  drive  of  the  eight-fifteen  or  the  salesman  in 
Columbus  Circle  can  do  it  far  better.  The  writer 
of  a  book  or  even  of  a  Book  of  Instructions  must  be 
equipped  with  vision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  medium,  the  inventor  and  the  artist  work 
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in  very  much  the  same  way.  The  inven.or  may  be 
described  as  a  subconscious  artist.  He  defies  the 
physical  law  that  there  cannot  be  action  at  a  dis- 
tance. He  is  the  bridge  between  art,  philosophy  and 
life.  "He  gets  an  idea,"  as  we  say,  but  that  idea 
deals  with  things  beyond  his  own  personality,  where- 
as the  artist  is  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  reve- 
lation, in  art,  of  his  own  personality.  The  present 
writer  has  a  theory,  not  entirely  supported  by  expert 
evidence,  he  admits,  that  in  early  youth  the  con- 
structive faculty  is  not  differentiated,  and  that  some 
trifling  biological  kink  decides  whether  that  faculty 
develops  its  owner  into  an  engineer,  an  artist,  an  ar- 
chitect, a  critic,  or  a  composer  of  grand  opera.  And 
it  might  lead  to  some  interesting  results  if  an  ener- 
getic psychologist  were  to  calibrate  the  infinitely 
small  variations  brought  about  by  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, and  define  their  result  in  terms  of  the 
permanent  factor  of  genius  dependent  upon  them. 
If  he  were  to  design,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Psychic  Dif- 
ferential Calculus! 

It  may  arouse  a  certain  amount  of  impatience  to 
refer  so  persistently  to  genius  in  invention.  But  no 
one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  a  youth  of 
authentic  inventive  faculty  can  help  perceiving  the 
quality  of  mind  essential  to  the  solving  of  mechanical 
problems.  To  appraise  such  a  mentality  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discern  the  difference  between  the  inventor 
who  stumbles  on  an  unexpected  discovery,  the  ex- 
perienced designer  who  evolves  small  but  numerous 
miprovements  in  a  standardized  mechanism,  and  the 
genuine  inventor  who  is  continually  afflicted  with 
ideas,  who  is  preoccupied  with  new  permutations  and 
combinations  of  levers  and  wheels,  who  lives  in  a 
sort  of  epicycloid  world  of  his  own.  Examples  of 
such  men  are  found  in  Stephenson,  Watt,  Armstrong, 
Parsons,  Edison,  Vauclain,  and  Hiram  Maxim.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  firs,t  grand  conception 
involves  a  whole  host  of  minor  contrivances.  When 
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the  Hon.  Charles  Parsons  began  to  design  a  turbine 
in  which  the  energy  is  derived  from  the  velocity  of 
the  steam,  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  number 
of  subsidiary  pieces  of  machinery  to  render  his  big 
idea  practicable.  And  when  he  applied  this  engine 
to  ships  he  discovered  that  in  addition  to  inventing 
new  kinds  of  propellers,  he  had  to  devise  a  number 
of  beautiful  and  ingenious  experiments  to  prove  his 
theories  true.  He  then  had  to  become  a  naval  archi- 
tect and  design  ships  to  withstand  the  entirely  novel 
strains  his  new  motors  and  speeds  imposed  upon 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Whitehead  and  his 
automobile  torpedo,  while  the  extraordinarily  fertile 
brains  of  men  like  Maxim  and  Hadneld  simply  spawn 
ideas  as  they  move  along. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  taking  issue 
with  our  author  over  his  sub-title,  which  announces 
the  story  of  the  engine  "from  Lever  to  Liberty  Mo- 
tor." It  gives  the  book  a  foolish  slump  to  one  side 
inasmuch  as  the  Liberty  motor  is  in  nowise  concern- 
ed with  the  story  of  the  engine.  It  is  as  though  the 
present  writer  proposed  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Story  of  Humanity  from  Paleolith  to  President,"  the 
implication  being  that  a  President  is  the  highest  man- 
ifestation of  human  perfectibility.  This  sort  of 
thing,  in  a  book  dealing  with  an  important  subject, 
is  simply  puerile.  The  Liberty  motor,  a  speciaj 
freak  affair,  admirably  adapted  to  a  military  emer- 
gency, is  in  no  sense  "a  crowning  example  of  me- 
chanical achievement"  as  is  the  Diesel  engine,  the 
Curtiss  turbine,  the  modern  high-powered  locomo- 
tive, or  the  balanced  marine  engine.  Any  one  who 
has  examined  the  later  designs  of  airplane  and  Zep- 
pelin engines  must  admit,  if  he  be  honest,  that  the 
German  engineers  could  outwit  the  world  in  that 
particular  kind  of  skill,  just  as  the  Chinese  are  su- 
preme in  intricate  carving  and  lacquer-work.  And 
in  any  case  the  construction  of  an  airplane  engine 
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for   military   purposes   was  a    minor   enterprise   in   the 
story  of  the  engine. 

We  have  said  that  such  books  as  these  must  have 
vision  if  they  are  to  inspire  the  young  man  who  has 
the  bent  for  mechanics.  And  the  history  of  the  en- 
gine starts  in  the  full  noon  glare  that  followed  the 
morning  glory  of  the  Renaissance.  We  can  glance 
at  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  fascinating  notebooks  and 
Michael  Angelo's  engineering  plans,  and  pass  on  at 
once  to  Savery  with  his  fantastic  contraptions  and 
Otto  and  Langen's  weird  but  wonderfully  efficient 
gas  engine.  We  may  pause  for  a  moment  in  ad- 
miration of  the  shrewd  Cornishman  who  was  so 
obsessed  with  the  enormous  advantages  of  super- 
heating steam  that  he  placed  his  cylinders  where  the 
furnace  gases  could  almost  redden  them;  which  cer- 
tainly involved  serious  lubrication  troubles,  but 
showed  he  understood  the  steam  engine.  We  can 
look  at  Maxim's  first  machine-gun,  which  was  a  true 
internal  combustion  engine,,  with  a  crank  and  fly- 
wheel. We  can  follow,  at  a  respectful  distance,  the 
ceaseless  efforts  to  balance  the  marine  engine  and 
study  the  final  smooth  perfection  of  the  Yarrow- 
Schlick-Tweedy  system  of  crank-angles.  We  can  ex- 
tract a  certain  dramatic  interest  from  the  race  be- 
tween the  turbo-generator  and  the  high-speed  recip- 
rocating engine,  the  latter  defeating  the  agile  theor- 
ists with  its  phenomenally  low  fuel  consumption. 
And  finally,  if  we  have  vision  and  nerve,  we  can  look 
into  the  future  and  see  the  gas-turbine  at  work  side 
by  side  with  the  other  prime  movers.  And  then, 
not  with  trigger-like  suddenness  but  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  clock  running  down,  the  fuel  gives  out.  .  .  . 

But  the  question  is  not:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
for  fuel  in  that  day,  "when  the  windows  of  the  house 
shall  be  darkened  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low  .  .  .'* 
The  question  is  rather  more  profound  than  that. 
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For  it  resolves  itself  into  a  vague  perplexity  whether 
we  are  not  becoming  too  much  the  slaves  of  machin- 
ery and  whether,  supposing  the  fuel  gives  out  and 
we  have  to  depend  upon  ourselves,  we  shall  prove 
quite  such  admirable  beings  as  we  have  imagined. 

"The    Story    of    the    Engine    from    Lever  •  to    Liberty 
Motor/'    By  W.  F.  Decker,  M.  E. 
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